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To neglect BEGINNINGS, is the fundamen- 


tal error into which moſt parents fall. 


CHILDREN frequently receive their firſt no- 


tions from the moſt illiterate perſons: hence it 


is the buſineſs of ſome years to make them 
unlearn what they acquired in the nurſery. 


Ovk earlieſt infancy is diſregarded; and 
when we are taken under tuition, what are 
we taught ? to repeat by rote what we neither 
underſtand, nor regard; to but I forbear ; 
ſuffice it to fay, that common ſenſe, unbiaſſed 
by vanity, would teach us, that the know- 


| ledge beſt ſuited to the inclinations and capa- 


cities of children, 1s the name and nature of 


thoſe objects with which they are ſurrounded. 


Who but recollects the tender ſcene in Homer, 
where Ulyſſes recalls the idea of his childhood? 


« While yet a child, theſe fields I lov'd to trace, 


«* And trod thy footfteps with unequal pace 
«6 Toev'ry plant in order as we came, 
“ Well pleas'd you told its nature and its name.. 
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What employment could be more delightful 

to a mother, than thus, 

«© Diſpenſing knowledge from the lips of link EE. 
PRovIDENCE' has implanted in children an 

inſatiable deſire for information; talk to a 


ehild of an object which has caught his atten- 
tion and fear not, but he will, 


«© With greedy ear devour up your diſcourſe.” 


CURIosSITY 1s in children an appetite crav- 
ing perpetually for food; but, alas! how 


often are its cravings diſregarded ; or, ſtill 


worſe, appeaſed with traſh ! 


A cHILD is generally inquiſitive in propor- 
tion to its vivacity ; much diſcretion is required 
on the part of a mother, daily, hourly requir- 
ed, in gratifying the inceſſant inquiries of a 
ſprightly apprehenſive child. 

To form the conſtitution, diſpoſition, and 


habits of a child, conſtitutes the chief duty of 
a mother. 


In making amuſement the vehicle of in- 
ſtruction, conſiſts the general ſecret of early 
education. | 


WHAT 1s communicated as a gratification, 


being received with delight, will be ever re- 


N 


EARLY 


„ nie, = 
EARLV impreſſions are, perhaps, never 
totally eraſed—who forgets the nonſenſe of 


the nurſery ? Prepoſſeſſions, therefore, cannot 
be unimportant. | 


ANIMATED nature draws the attention of 
even infants; but it is our misfortune to be 
ſurrounded, during infancy, by folly, 1gno- 


rance, and prejudice. 


Ar the firſt dawn of reaſon, nurſes inſti 
notions which are ſcarcely ever entirely laid 
aſide; at leaſt it coſts us ſome trouble to 
root the old woman out of our minds.” 
Hence, in our ſex (among other follies) 
groundleſs fears of inſects, and innocent rep- 
tiles; hence, in the rougher ſex, want of 


_ tenderneſs to them; ariſing from an early ab- 


horrence excited by fooliſh perſons. 


PernaPs nothing could more effectually 
tend to infuſe beneyolence than the teaching of 
little ones early to conſider every part of ani- 
mated nature as endued with feeling ; as beings 


capable of enjoying pleaſure, or ſuffering 


pain: than to lead them gently and inſenſibly 
to a knowledge how much we are indebted to 
the animal creation; ſo that to treat them with 
kindneſs is but juſtice and gratitude. We 
ſhould inculcate inceſſantly that man is the 


A 3 | lord, 
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lord, but ou ght not to be the tyrant of the 
world. | | 


EXCITED by the beauty and vivacity of | 


the objects, children can hardly be reſtrained 
from handling inſects. Explain to them that 
the butterfly 1s a creature, formed by that hand 
which made themſelves ; and formed to enjoy 
happineſs; relate to them the wonders of its 
transformation; teach them to rejoice. in the 
ſatisfaction which it appears to have as it 


flutters in the garden; inform them that they 


have no right to interrupt its enjoyments; but 
invite them to admire the elegance of its 
wings, &c. 


“ Le ſage entend, &c.“ 


UNDER the inſpection of a judicious mother, 


much knowledge may be acquired whilſt little 
people are enjoying the recreation of a 
walk : queries ariſe ſpontaneouſly from the 
ſcene ; affection ſeizes the occaſion, and ex- 
patiates on the ſubject of inquiry, ſo long as 
the eager deſire of information ſubſiſts; which 
is commonly till ſome new object attracts 
notice. Innumerable occaſions for informati- 
on ariſe; to the child the world is new; the 
lovely ſtranger looks around; ſurveys each 


object 


; Fi 7 


object with ſmiling wonder; and longs to be 


acquainted with every thing which he ſees. 


InranTs learn much before they ſpeak ; 
and would learn much more than they do, 
were they not nurſed in the lap of Folly. 


WovuLD mothers be perſuaded to rear the 
being to which they have given birth ; what 


might what might not be done? The watch- 
ful eye of maternal tenderneſs alone can deſcry 


the moment when attention awakens or flags; 


maternal affection alone can ſupply aſſiduity, 
patience, and condeſcenſion for unremitting 
infuſions of ſimple, clear, and juſt ideas. 


MERELVY to know the right names of 
things is a ſtep towards receiving further in- 
formation; and, in fact, knowledge of names 


forms a conſiderable part of the education of 
an infant. For, children a little further an- 


vanced, the names and figures, of plants, 
animals, &c. will ſupply as good an exerciſe 
as they can have for their memory. 


CHriLDREN liſten with avidity to tales—let 
us give them none but rational information— 
relate to them the metamorphoſes of inſects 
amuſe them with real wonders—entertain 


them with agreeable ſurprizes—but no deceit ; 
: tell 
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tell them plain, ſimple truth—there is no need 
of invention; the world is full of wonders—ba- 
niſhing all fabulous narratives, let us introduce 
our little people to the wonders of the inſect 
world. 


IT 1s my ambition to have my little volume 
be the pocket compamion of young mothers 
when they walk abroad with their children: it 
is my wiſh to aſſiſt them in the delightful taſk 
of forming in thoſe children a habit of amuſ- 
ing themſelves in a rational manner during 
their hours of leiſure—in teaching them 


« To look from nature, up to nature's God.“ 


I MEAN this little work as an introduction 
for young children; or occaſionally for their at- 
tendants, to enable them to anſwer inquiries; 
but I repeat, that a ſenſible well informed Mo- 
THER can alone come up to my idea of 
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EXTRACTS 


From ſuperior writers, whoſe ſentiments agree 
with thoſe of the Compiler of this little 


volume, 


« Tus firſt view of objects of ſenſe excites 
curioſity; a moſt powerful and univer- 
ſal paſſion; by which children are ſtrong- 
ly actuated, and which will ſpare an able 
inſtructor the trouble of goading them, on: 
all his buſineſs is to direct them, and to excite _ 
this paſſion on proper occaſions,” 


+ LET us avail ourſelves of the curioſity 
of children ; let us preſent to their minds ideas 
which are ſimple and eaſy to be comprehend- 
ed; and in ſpeaking to them of God impreſs 
their minds with the idea of a Father and Be- 


nefactor: let us lead them from a view of the 


world to the contemplation of its Author ; 
and repreſent God to them as the common 
Parent of Mankind, who has created them 


with a deſign to render them happy. 


«© LET 
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„ LET us endeavour to lead them to reflect 


upon the wiſdom on goodneſs of God in the 
works of creation.” 


« Tur faculty which it is the moſt difficult 
to induce children to exerciſe is that of reflec- 
tion; this is an exertion of the d which 
is irkſome even to men, Minto ak been 
| accuſtomed to it. Hence children {ſeldom re- 
flect; and whenever they do, it is only for 
a moment. It therefore requires, by judicious 
management, to lead them i into a train of con- 


-* ſiſtent and ſolid refle&tions.” 


Extract i in Monthly Review.” 


« LET it be the conſtant aim of parents, 
to impreſs devotional feelings as early as poſ- 
ſible on the infant mind: they cannot be 
impreſſed too ſoon ; a child, to feel the full 
force of the idea of God, ought never to 
remember the time when he had no ſuch idea; 


impreſs them by connecting religion with a | 


variety of ſenſible objects; with all that he 
ſees, all he hears, all that affects his young 
mind with wonder or delight ; and thus, by 
deep, ſtrong, and permanent aſſociations, you 


lay the beſt foundation for practical devotion 


in future life.“ 
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% For he who has early been accuſtomed 
to ſee the Creator in the viſible appearances of 
all around him, to feel his continual preſence, 
and lean upon his daily protection, has made 
large advances towards that -habitual piety, 


without which religion can ſcarcely regulate 


the conduct, and will never warm the heart.“ 
Preface to Hymns in Proſe. 


% EveRY thing that tends to make early 
impreſhons of tenderneſs on the minds of 


young children, ſhould be well received. 


Cruelty to any thing that God has endued 
with feeling, is the worſt depravity of human 


nature; and it is always with inexpreſſible 
concern that we ſee the ſeeds of this vice 
thoughtleſsly ſown by unfeeling parents, nur- 


ſes, &c. and habits of barbarity rooted 1n the 
tempers of infants, by giving them little ani- 
mals, birds, and inſects to play with, and 
torment, by way of amuſement. - Thus they 
are early taught to make flight account of the 
lives or painful ſenſations, of ſuch poor dumb. 
ſufferers as have the misfortune to fall into 


their hands: and hence we are not to wonder 


at the unconcern with which, when grown 
| up, 
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up, they rob the innocent feathered tribe of 
their callow progeny, &c. &c.“ * 


Monthly Review. 


* CHILDREN are certainly capable of re- 
ceiving impreſſions of tenderneſs and compaſ- 
ſion, as ſoon as they are capable of any thing 
at all; and therefore they ſhould be early 
taught to treat all created beings which are 
capable of feeling pain, with mercy and com- 
paſſion : by which means a beneficent temper 
would become habitual to them, as having the 
advantage of prepoſſeſſion, and ſo not eaſily 
eradicated from tender minds.—Being thus 
trained up to take delight in ſhowing mercy, 
they would by degrees acquire the god-like 
virtue of univerſal benevolence. Experience 
abundantly declares the ſad effects of the 
contrary practice. While children are ſuffer- 
ed at firſt to torment poor little inſets, and 
then learn the cuſtom of making miſerable 


* The Author of this little volume has lately met 
with FABULOUS HISTORIES, written purpoſely to 
teach the proper treatment of Animals; and wiſhes to 
recommend it to her readers as a publication which does 


honour to the benevolent writer, Mrs. Trimmer. 
| every 
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| every helpleſs creature that falls in their way, 
4 or that they can diligently ſeek out, they, by 
1 degrees, get a habit of oppreſſion and cruelty.“ 


Monthly Review, Remarks and Extratts. 
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ANIMAL VOR E D. 


E 3 animal world ſets before us the moſt 
evident appearances of the Divine Wiſdom, 
Power, and Goodneſs, 


As the government of all creatures is com- 
mitted to man by the Creator, it muſt be con- 
ſidered as a fr, which we are ſeriouſly and 
faithfully to diſcharge. 


A. righteous man, who doeth good from a 
ſenſe of duty, regardeth the life of his beaſt : 
he abſtains from all cruelty ; he rewards the 
labour of his brute ſervants and domeſtics, and 
delights to render their lives as eaſy and com- 
fortable as he can; knowing that he muſt 


give an account of this truſt. In their natu- 


ral capacities, he uſes them for his benefit with 
B. 2. thank 
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thankfulneſs to their Maker; in their intellec- 
tual application, he derives improvement to 
his mind from the contemplation of their 
natures, 


TINS TINGS. 


FRoM the conſideration of thoſe wonderful 
inſtincts which are found in living creatures, it 
jhould be our earneſt defire, and our higheſt 
ambition, to have God for our teacher. 


THe ſpider ſpreads and ſuſpends its web by 


the niceſt rules of art. The bird weaves a 


neſt of untractable materials, which it diſpoſes 
and adjuſts without any difficulty. The bee 
deſigns, with unerring ſkill, what no geome- 
trician could teach, and meaſures its work in 


the dark, &c. 
USEFU L- 


* The compiler of this. little work preſumes, that 
every attentive parent peruſes a book before the allows 
her child to look into it; but this will require ſome.. 
thing further. Where the ſtyle is above the compre- 
henſion of the little one, on whoſe account it might be 


purchaſed ; (as being taken from works by no means 


deſigned for children) a mother will doubtleſs have 
pleaſure in tranſlating it into eaſy, familiar language; 


tuch as is ſuited to the capacity and attainment of her 


little companion, 
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USEFULNESSo CATTLE. 


THE uſefulneſs of cattle to the ſupport, 
comfort and convenience of man, 1s a topic 


that would carry us out to a great length. 


TIE ſtate of man, as an inhabitant of this 


world, could not be maintained without them. 


FRoM cattle we have food, and raiment, 
and aſſiſtance, and employment. 


How wiſely and mercifully is it ordained, 
that thoſe creatures which afford us whole- 
ſome nouriſhment, are diſpoſed to live with us, 


that we may live upon them. Their milk is 


ſo agreeable to the human conſtitution, and ſo 
pleaſant in itſelf, that it is celebrated among 
the firſt bleſſings of the promiſed land. 


THE wool of the ſheep gives us cloathing, 


ſuch as the world cannot equal. 


WHAT: would the labour of man avail, 
without the {trength and patience of beaſts to 


aſt him in the cultivation of the earth, and 


the neceſlary buſineſs of life 


Even the fierceſt of creatures have their 


uſe, &c.* 


CHAR A C- 


* If the curioſity of the little perſon who receives 


this information be judiciouſly managed, he will here 


inquire with ſome eagerneſs, © What is their uſe?“ and 


B 3 I know 
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CHARACTER ANIMALS. 


TRE law of Moſes (Lev. ii.) divides the 
brute creation into two grand parties, from 
the faſhion of their feet, and their manner of 
feeding; that is, from the parting of the hoof 
and the chewing of the cud; which propertics 


are indications of their general characters, as 


wild or tame. For the dividing of the hoof 
and the chewing of the cud are peculiar to 
thoſe cattle which are ſerviceable to man's life, 
as Heep, oxen, goats, and deer. 


THesE are ſhod by the creator for a peacea- 
ble and inoffenſive progrefs through hte. 
They live temperately upon herbage; and, 
after the taking of their food, chew it dehbe- 
rately over. again for digeſtion ; in which act 
they have all the appearance a brute can 
aſſume of penſiveneſs or meditation; which is 
metaphorically called rumination, with refe- 
rence to this property of certain animals. 


SUCH are the fame cattle; but when we 
compare the beaſts of the field and the foreſt, 
they, inſtead of the harmleſs hoot, have feet 
Which are /wift to ſhed blood, ſharp claws to 
lerze upon their prey, and teeth to devour it. 


I know not how to direct any ſolution of the difficulty 
ſo well as by referring the teacher to the Sermon 
whence theſe extracts were taken. | 
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Such, in a flate of nature, 1s the dog; - ſuch 
are the cat, fox, weazel, &c. 


WHERE onc of the Moſaic marks is found, 
and the other is wanting, ſuch creatures are af 
a middle nature between the wild and. the 
tame; as the ſwine, the hare, and ſome 
others. | 


THosEt that part the hoof afford us whole- 
ſome nouriſhment : thoſe that are ſhod with 
any kind of hoof may be made uſeful to man ; 
as the horſe, the aſs, &c. all of which are fit 


to travel, and carry burdens. 


Bor when the foot is divided into many 
parts, and armed with. claws, there 1s but 
ſmall hope of the manners; ſuch creatures 


being in general murderers, or hunters, or 


thieves. 


Wo can review the creatures of God, as 


they arrange themſelves under the two great 


denominations of wild and tame, without 
wondering at their different diſpoſitions and 
ways of hſe | &c.* 


See Conſiderations on the nature ond Oeconomy 
, Beaſts and cattle, A Sermon printed for 
Robinſon, Pater-noſter-row, London. 


Need it be hinted to mothers, that a long winded 


harangue is by no means adapted to children? no— 
remarks offered in ſhort ſentences (as occaſion requires) 


or anſwers given to queſtions artfully introduced, are 
much more agreeable to them, The ox and ſheep may 


b HOO FED 


ſerve as ſpecimens. 
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 HOOFED ANIMALS. 


MosrT of the hoofed animals are domeſtic ;. 
wild beaſts are provided with feet and claws 
ſuited to the forming of dens and retreats from 


the inclemency of the weather; but the hoofed 
animals depend upon man for ſhelter and win- 
ter proviſion. | 


YET even our tame animals endure ſome- 


degree of rigour ; and to prevent inconveni- 
ence from cold, their feet are protected by 


ſtrong hoots of a horny ſubſtance. The tail. 


too is guarded with long buſhy hair that pro- 
tects it from extremes of heat or cold; in 


{ſummer it ſerves to bruth away the infects, and 


in winter to guard them from the cold. 


THe hoofed animals are very ſerviceable to 


us; thoſe with whole hoofs (as the horſe and 
aſs) for carrying burdens ; thoſe with divided 


hoofs, as the ox, ſheep, goat, and deer, ſup- 


ply us with food and cloathing. 


BIR — — 
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WHOLE HOOPFED. 
H O N 8 E 


Tre Honsk is a noble creature, and of 
reat ſervice to mankind; he performs with. 
eaſe, what would be very laborious to man. 


A HorsE 


”. 


* 
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A Hos E knows his own ſtable ; he ſmells 
it at a great diſtance, and diſcovers a ſtrong 
deſire to return to it. 


A Honsz diſtinguiſhes his companion, and 
neighs to him ; remembers any place. at which 
he has once ſtopped, and will find his way 
home from a great diſtance ; and that even 
by a road which he has never travelled. A 
horſe is very tractable, when he is taught; 
his rider governs him by his ſenſe of feeling; 
by ſigns which he makes with the 15 his foot, 
his knee, or his whip. | 


THE Ham ſleeps little; not above three 
or four hours in the twenty-four. 


A Horss is leſs uſeful to us when dead 
than ſome other animals are. 


Taz chief uſe of his ſkin is for collars, 
traces, and other parts of harneſs. 


TE hair of the mane is of uſe in making 
wigs; of the tail in making the bottoms of 
chairs, and floor-cloths, beſides ſupplying the 
angler with fiſhing lines, 


A: 8 8. 


Wu ſhould an animal fo good, ſo patient, 
and ſo uſeful, be treated with e, ? 
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Thr horſe we educate with oreat care ; 
we dreſs, attend, and exerciſe him ; whilſt che 
poor aſs is neglected, 


Tres aſs is humble, patient, and quiet. 


Wr are told that the aſs is remarkably 
attached to her young, and thar they have a 
great affection for their maſters. 


WE think the aſs ſtupid; but he knows the 
place where his maſter ſtops, and the roads 
kick he frequents. 


THe aſs ſleeps leſs than the horſe, An aſs 


is the ſtrongeſt animal which we know for 


Bis ſize. 


THe aſs is remarkably ſure-footed ; he is 
hardy, and leſs delicate in the choice of his 
food than the horſe, temperate, as well with 
reſpect to the quantity as the quality of his 


proviſions; a je neglected weeds latisfy his 


appetite ; if he gives the preference to an 
vegetable, it ſeems to be the plantane, for en 
he is often obſerved to neglect other herbs, 
But the aſs, though he icems to be {o indiffe- 


rent as to food, is ſaid to be peculiarly delicate 


in his choice of water, drinking only at the 
cleareſt brooks. 


C LO YEN 
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CLOYVEN HOOFED. 


8 O X. 
7 Ox is the family name for kine, or cattle 
af of the cow kind. 

2 IE fleſh of an ox is beef. 


AN ox is a very uſeful animal. 


Oxen can draw great weights; they are 
ſlow in their motion; but very ſtrong. 


AN ox is ſometimes uſed to draw the plow, 
or cart; thus he 1s of great uſe to us whilſt 
he is alive; and after his death every part of 
him 1s uſeful. | 


Hrs fleſh ſupplies us with food; the blood is 
uſed as manure; and to make a fine blue | 
colour. 


| Tk dung is a fine manure; and uſed in 
» dying calico. | 3 


1 THE fat is made into candles. The hide into 
ſhoes and boots. The hair is mixed with 
mortar. | 


% Tae horn is made into various things: 

| combs, boxes, handles for knives ; it is made | 
into drinking cups; beſides being uſed, inſtead 
of glaſs, for ſtable lanterns. —  _. MY 
| CPS 
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Cris of the hoofs, and parings of the hide 
make carpenter's glue. 


THe bones are uſed to make little ſpoons, 
knives and forks for children, buttons, &c. 
which look like ivory, and are cheaper. 


TRE guts are uſed in beating gold into * 
leaf; and then applied to freih wounds; 
call it gold-beater's ſkin. 


Taz milch cattle we call cows. You 
know what excellent food milk is; of milk 
we make cheeſe; from milk we ſkim Cream ; 
of the cream we make butter ; and variety of 
delicate kinds of food. A calf is the young 
one. The calt ſupplies us with food; his 
fleſh is veal. Vellum is made of his kin. 
The common people wear waiſt- coats made 
of calf-ſkin tanned with the hair on. 


8 H EL K F. 


SEE ſupply us with food; their fleſh is 
mutton. 


SHEEP ſupply us with deaths too; the 
wool is made into cloth, flannel, and worked 


ſtockings. 


TE ſkin is leather, which is of uſe to 
wear, and for covers of books. The entrails 
are twiſted into ſtrings for fiddles. The dung 
1s ſpread upon the earth, to enrich it ; we call 

it 
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it; we call it manure. The young is called 
lamb. The ewe 1s the lamb's mother. 


A Sheep 1s a timid animal ; and runs away 
from a dog; yet an ewe will face a dog, 
when her lamb is by her {ide ; ſhe thinks not 


then of herſelf ; but will ſtamp with her feet ; 


and puſh with her head ; ſeeming to have no 
fear. Such is the love of mothers | 


6 0 1 * 


A Goat is like a ſheep; but the goat has no 
wool; he has hair. The white hair is valua- 
ble for wigs. Cloth may be made of the 

oat's hair. The ſkin of the goat is more 
uſeful than that of the ſheep. A Goat ſeems to 


have more ſenſe than a ſheep. 


GoaTs love to feed upon hills; they are 
fond of browſing upon vines; and delight i in 
the bark of young trees. 


Gos live among mountains; they climb 
the ſteepeſt rocks; and ſpring from brow to 


brow. 


THE "Tong is called kid. The fleſh of 
kids 1s good food. Gloves are made of their 
ſkin. The milk of goats 1s drank by weakly 
perſons. 


C DE E R. 
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DrER ſhed their horns annually in the 


ſpring : if the old horns do not fall off with- 


out, the animal rubs them gently againſt the 


branches of trees. The new horns are tender, 


and the deer walk with their heads low, to 
prevent them from rubbing againſt the bran- 
ches; when they are full grown and hard, 
the her rub them againſt the trees, to lar 
them of a ſkin, with which they are covered. 
The ſkins of deer are of ule for leather. 
'The horns make gocd handles for common 
knives, &c. Spirit of hartſhorn is extracted 
from them; and hartſhorn ſhavings are made. 
The fleſh of deer is highly eſteemed ; we eat 
it by the name of vemifon. Fawns are leſs 


commonly eaten. 
1 


TE Hog appears to have a divided hoof, 
like the peaceable animals which we call 


cattle : but he really has the bones of his feet 


like thoſe of a beaſt of prey; and a wild hog 
is a very ſavage animal. 


SWINE have always been eſteemed prover- 
bially untractable and ſtupid; incapable of 


tuition; but it does appear that even a pig may 


be ta ught—w! hat cannot perſeverance effect? 


A Ho 


. eee 8 
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A Hog is a diſguſting animal; he is filthy, 
greedy, ſtubborn; but he is very uſeful at his 
death. 


Hs fleſh is pork : the lard is uſed in medi- 
cine, for plaiſters, and pomatums ; the briſtles 
are uſed to make bruthes with. 


Hoes are voracious animals; devouring, 


without much diſtinction, whatever they meet 


with. 


Pics ſcarcely know their own mother ; 
hogs will deyour their own young : the habit 
and manners of wine are all diſguſting; they 
wallow in the mire to cool themſelves, and 


Kill vermin. 


THe parts of this animal are adapted to its 
way of life: as its method of feeding is by 
turning up the earth with its noſe, for roots of 
different kinds, ſo nature has given it a more 


prone form than other animals; a ſtrong neck, 


eyes ſmall, and placed high in the head; a 
long ſnout, a noſe callous, and tough, 3 a 
quick Gals of {melling to trace out its wa: 


Tre Hog ſeems to form a link between the 


hooted and digitated animals ; or rather to be 


an outcaſt from both. The fleſh of ſwine 
was forbidden to be eaten by the people of 
God : theſe animals being remarkably glutto- 
nous and filthy, the prohibition was to them; a 
leſſon of temperance. 


Co -:  Swinx 
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SWINE have diſtinguiſhing palates ; and, 
where they find plenty of delicious food, are 
nice in their choice; but the voraciouſneſs of 
their appetite overcomes their delicacy ; and 
they greedily ſwallow whatever will appeaſe 


their hunger; thus (fee the ways of Provi- 


dence |) to the gluttony of the hog we are 


indebted for a very eſſential ſervice ; that of 


removing ſuch filth as would prove a nuiſance, 
were it ſuffered to remain; and this animal, 


after devouring the refuſe of all others, him 


ſelf ſupplies us with excellent food. 


/ ˙ 
Or t 
"OR their Feet divided into Toes. 
CE * 


Tk Cat has ſharp claws; but ſhe draws 
them back when you careſs her ; then her foot 


is as {oft as velvet. 


Cars have much leſs ſenſe than dogs, and 
leſs attachment; their affection is more to the 
houſe, than to the perſons who inhabit it. 


THe young are kittens: the eyes of kittens 
remain cloſed for ſome days. 


— 
—— 
, —— 2 
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TE Cat, after ſuckling her young ſome 


time, preſents them with mice or young birds. 


Cars hunt by their eye; they lie in wait, 


and ſpring upon their prey, which they catch 


by {urprite ; then {port with, and torment the 
poor little animals before they kill them. 


Cars ſee beſt in the gloom. In a ſtrong 
light, che pupil of the cat's eye is contracted 
to a mere line; by night it ſpreads into a large 
circle. 


Cars live in the houſe, but are not ſubject 
to the owner; they are ſelf-willed and 
wayward. | 


Cars love perfumes ; they are very fond of 
marum and valerian. Cats diſlike water, cold, 


and bad ſmells ; they love to baſk in the ſun; 


and to lie on ſoft cuſhions. 


«THE teeth of cats are better formed for 
tearing their prey, than for chewing food. 
Cats will cruſh a moule, and {ſwallow it very 


ſpeedily ; they ſwallow the fur and bones; we 
are told that it is wholeſome for them to do 


ſo; the fleſh alone would be too nourithing. 
Cats eat graſs as medicine. Cats are beaſts of 
prey; they are fond of fiſh, which they ne- 
ver could catch. 


„ D O G. 


- 
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TRE Dog is gifted with that ſagacity, vigi- 
lance, and fidelity, which qualify him to be 
the guard, the companion, the friend of 
man; he will rather die by the ſide of his 
maſter, than take a bribe of a betrayer to 
betray him: * this animal is therefore made an 
example of fidelity. 


No other animal is ſo much the companion 
of man as the Dog. The dog underſtands 
his maſter by the tone of his voice: nay, 
even by his look; and is ready, and even 
eager to obey him. | 


Docs are very ſerviceable to us. A Do 
will conduct a flock of ſheep; he will uſe no 
roughneſs, but to thoſe which ſtraggle; and 
then only to bring them back. | 


VàRlous kinds of dogs are uſed, to pro- 
cure various kinds of game. 


Tu Dog is ſaid to be the only animal who 
always knows his maſter, and the friends of 
the family; who diſtinguiſhes a ſtranger as 
ſoon as he arrives; who underſtands his own 


* My dog | 

With gratitude inflames my mind : 

I mark his true, his faithful way, 

And in my ſervice copy Tray, Gay. 
| name 
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name and the voice of the domeſtics ; and who 
calls on his loſt maſter by cries and lamen- 
tations. | | 


A Dog 1s the moſt ſagacious animal we 
have: and the moſt capable of education. 


In moſt dogs the ſenſe of ſmelling is keen. 
A Dog will hunt his game, by the ſcent 
which remains where it has paſſed. A Dog, 
in following his maſter, will ſtop where the 
roads croſs, and (with his noſe to the ground) 

which way the ſcent is ſtrongeſt, then 
purſue that. The ſenſe whereby he is enabled 
to trace a ſingle. perſon through a croud of 
people, is a gift of the Creator, which ex- 
ceeds our comprehenſion. 


A Dos is naturally a beaſt of prey, and 
would eat only fleſh, yet dogs learn to eat the 
refuſe of any kind of food, on which their 
maſters live. . 


Doss eat the tops of graſs as a vomit. 


THE young are puppies. The eyes of pup- 
pres continue cloſed ſome days after their 
birth. 


„ 
A Fox reſembles, and is ſomewhat of the 


ſame nature as a wild dog; but very different 
in his manner, from that faithful animal. 


A Fox 
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A Fox will feed upon fleſh of any kind ; 
but his favourite food is lambs, rabbits, 
hares, poultry, and feathered game. 


A Fox, when urged by hunger, will eat 
carrots, and infects ; and thoſe that live near 
the ſea-coaſts, will eat crabs, ſhrimps, or 
ſhell-fiſh, for want of other food. 


In France and Italy Foxes do great damage 
in the vineyards, by feeding on the grapes; of 
which they are very fond. A Fox deſtroys 
many rats and field- mice, and, like the cat, 
will play with them ſome time before he puts 
them to death. 


Wx the Fox has caught a larger prey 
than he can devour at once, he does not begin 
to feed till he has ſecured a part; which he 
does with great addreſs, in the following man- 
r. He digs holes in different places ; and 
returns to the ſpot where he left his booty ; 
and will carry off a whole flock of poultry, 
one by one, and thruſt them in with his noſe ; 
and then conceal them (by ramming the looſe 
earth on them) till * leads him to pay 
them a viſit. 


A Fox has a very expreſſive eye; is remar- 
kably playful, and ſports with his tail. 


Tur Fox retreats under ground; his habi- 
tation conſiſts of ſeveral apartments, with 
many entrances for ſecurity. | 


THe 
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Trr Fox quits his habitation in warm 
weather, to baſk in the fun; or enjoy the 
freſh air; but then he rarely lies expoied ; but 
chooſes ſome thick buſh, generally of furze, 
that he may reſt ſecure from ſurpriſe. 


- Crows, magpies, and other birds, who 


conſider the fox as their common enemy, will 


often point out his retreat, 1 their notes of 
anger. The ſkin of a fox is turniſhed with a 
ſoft warm fur. 


W- OO LF 


FoRMERLY there were many wolves in 
England. | 


A Wolf is a fierce and ſavage animal, ſome- 
what reſembling the dog in appearance. 


WE are very happy to have none remaining 


in our country. 


D 


THE Badger is a harmleſs animal; roots, 
fruit, graſs, infects, and frogs are his food. 


Tu Badger is indolent, fleeps much, and 
is very fat: he is not nimble to eſcape from 
danger; but ſtrong to defend himſelf when 


attacked. 


He burrows under ground, like the fox; 


and forms ſeveral different apartments; but 
with 
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with 2 75 one entrance. He confines himſelf 
to his b 
only at night; he is a very cleanly animal. 


BanGERs are hunted in the winter nights, 


for their fleih and their ſkin, The hind 
; are very good for hams ; the ſkin, 

reſſed with the hair on, is uſed for piſtol-fur- 
niture. The hair is uſed for making bruſhes 
for painters. | 


OT. +. 


THe Otter has web feet like thoſe of wa- 
ter-fowl; he ſwoms and dives with great 
ſpeed; and deſtroys many fiſh. In hard wea- 
ther he will kill lambs and poultry. 


Tur fleſh of the Otter is rank and fiſhy. 
His ſkin s valuable; but we uſe it only for 
piſtol furniture. | N 


THe Otter ſhows great ſagacity in forming 
his habitation; he burrows under ground, on 
the banks of ſome river or lake; works up- 
ward to the ſurface of the earth, and there 
makes a ſmall opening for the admiſſion of 
air; and it is obſerved, that the animal makes 
even this little air- hole in the middle of ſome 
thick buſh ; in order that it may eſcape obſer- 


vation. 


WE AZ E L. 


ole during the whole day, feeding 


3 


ö 
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WEL AG bu 


WEAZEL 1s the family name for ſeveral 
little animals; Polecat, &c. all of which have 
a ſtrong ſcent. 


„5 

G l C4 T 
Tur Polecat is deſtructive to young game 
of all kinds; aud to poultry. They general- 


ly reſide in woods, or thick buſhes ; burrow- 
ing under ground; and forming a retreat, 


which commonly ends, for its ſecurity, among 


the roots of ſome large trees; wo 7 will ſome- 
times lodge under hay-ricks and in barns: 
in the winter they irequent houſes, and rob 
the dairies of milk. They make great havock 
among rabbits in a warren. 


Tur fur of the Polecat is uſed for linings 
of muffs, &c. 


F E R R 


TilE Ferret is like the Polecat ; but not 
wild in England. 


II. MARTIN. 


— — — 


* „ — 
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II. 
WART IN. 


Tris is a beautiful little animal. It makes 
great havock among poultry, game, &c. and 
will eat mice, rats, and moles. 55 


TE Martin inhabits woods, and makes its 
lodge in the hollow of trees. All creatures 
of the weazel kind have a ſtrong ſcent ; that 
of the Martin is muſky. | 


TRE ſkin of the Martin is a valuable fur; 
much uſed for linings to the gowns of ma- 


giſtrates. 


III. 
YELLOW-BREASTED MARTIN. 
Tuls little creature is ſcarce in England. 

It builds its neſt on the tops of trees; inhabit- 


ing the fir foreſts of Scotland. The fur is va- 
luable. | | 


IV. 
W EL A Z--5 1 
Tre Weazel deſtroys young birds, poultry, 


and young rabbits: and is beſides a great de- 
vourer of eggs. | 


TE 


0 
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TE Weazel does not eat its prey on the 
place ; but, after killing it, by one bite near 
the head, carries it off to its young or its 
retreat. | 5 | 


THe Weazel is an active animal, and runs 
up walls with eaſe; his body is fo ſmall, that 
he will creep through almoſt any hole. 


- Tug Weazel frequents out-houſes, barns, 
and granaries; where he atones for the miſ- 
chief which he does among tame fowl, by 
doing us the ſervice to clear thoſe places of 
rats and mice. 


V. 
"ST OO AF 


Tus little animal is called Stoat when it is 
brown; and Ermine when it is white. 


In cold countries, many animals change 
their colour in winter, and become white ; 
thus they - reſemble the colour of the ground 
(which 1s then covered with ſnow) and eſcape 
the fight of their enemies. 


RE 


Even in England the Stoat is ſometimes 


found white, the 'end of the tail only remain- 
ing black. - 


Tre people then call it the white weazel : 
but they may be diſtinguiſhed by the tail, 
5 D | which 
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which in the weazel is of a lght tawn 
brown. 


THE Stoat haunts woods, hedges, and 
meadows ; eſpecially where there are brooks, 
the ſides of which are covered with ſmall 
buſhes; and ſometimes he inhabits barns and 


other buildings. 


THe food of the Stoat is birds, rabbits, 
mice, &c. 


H A N 


Tre Hare, being a weak defenceleſs crea- 
ture, 1s endued, in a remarkable degree, with 
fear; this makes it perpetually attentive to 
every alarm. | | 


Tu Hare, to enable it to receive the moſt 
diſtant notice of danger, 1s provided with wy 
long ears; which convey to it the remote 


ſounds. 


Tart Hare's eyes are very large, and pro- 
minent, adapted to receive the rays of light on 
all ſides. 


I HAve been aſſured, that a Hare can ſee 


quite behind. 


Tun hind legs 'of a Hare are very long 
and ſtrong, to aſſiſt it to eſcape its purſuers; 


their length gives the Hare advantage in run- 


ning 


1 
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ning up hill; and the animal runs toward. riſing 
ground when ſtarted, 


Every ſportſman can relate the ſtratagems 
of the Hare ; but ſportſmen may omit calling 
upon young people to attend to the wiſdom of 
God, who formed the creature with ſuch in- 
ſtinct for its preſervation. 


Tux Hare very rarely leaves its ſeat (form) 
in the day ; but in the night takes a circuit in 
ſearch of food, always returning through the 
ſame paſſes (metoſes.) 


Tx colour of a Hare is nearly that of the 
ground; which ſecures it from being ſo readily 
perceived by its numerous enemies. 


TEE food of the Hare is vegetable; Hares 
do great injury to nurſeries of young trees, 
by eating the bark off: they are peculiarly 
fond of 'pinks, parſley, and birch. 


Tre hair of this creature forms a great 
article in the manufactory of hats. 
KK A Ü 


IT is ohlerocd; that thoſe animals increaſe 
the moſt, which are harmleſs and uſeful. 


RaBBrrs will ſometimes have young ones 
ſeven times in the year; and eight each time. 


D 2 TRHus 
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Thus we / ſhould be over ſtocked: with theſe 
animals, if they had not many enemies. 


Hawks, and beaſts of prey, make great 
havock among Rabbits. „ 


TRE fur of Rabbits forms a great article in 
the hat manufactory; and ſuch part of the 
fur as is unfit for that purpoſe, has been found 
to be as good as down for ſtuffing beds and 

bolſters. Rabbits burrow in the earth 


IQ UTAR ES... 


Tux Squirrel has its name from the form of 
its tail: (a ſbade and a tail; ) as ſerving the 
little animal for an umbrella. The part is long 
enough to cover the whole body; and is 
clothed with long hairs ; which are ſo diſpoſed 
as to give it great breadth ; theſe ſerve a double 
purpoſe; when erected they prove a ſecure 
protection from the injuries of heat or cold; 
when extended, they are very uſeful in pro- 
moting thofe vaſt leaps, which the Squirrel 
takes from tree to tree. 


TEIs animal is neat, lively, active, and 
provident. e 


THz Squirrel never leaves its food to 
chance; but ſecutes in ſome hollow tree, a 
vaſt magazine of nuts for winter proviſion. 


In the ſummer, the Squirrel. feeds on buds 
and young ſhoots ; and is particularly 2 5 
| £2 thoſe 
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thoſe of the fir and pine; and alſo of the 
young cones. 


THe Squirrel makes its neſt moſs or dry 
leaves, between the fork of two branches. 


THE feet and nails of the Squirrel are 
formed for climbing, or clinging to the ſmal- 
leſt boughs ; the fore feet have only four toes, 
with a claw in the place of the thumb. 


Tux Squirrel, when it eats or dreſſes itſelf, 
ſits erect; covering the body with its tail; and 
making uſe of the fore feet as hands. 


_- THe gullet of this animal is very narrow, 
to prevent it from diſgorging its food, in de- 
ſcending of trees, or in down leaps. 


DB N 


Dormice inhabit woods, or very thick 
hedges; forming their neſts in the hollow of 
ſome low tree; or near the bottom of a cloſe 
ſhrub. 


{ 

7 Trey form little magazines of nuts, &c. 
for winter proviſion; and take their food in 
the ſame manner, and upright poſture as the 
ſquirrel. | fi | 


Thy make their neſts of graſs, and dead 
leaves. 


Doki take but little food in winter; 
for they ſleep moſt part of the time; retiring 
3 nme 
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into their holes early 1 in the winter, they roll 
themſelves up, and lie almoſt torpid, only re- 
viving ſometimes in a warm day, when they 
| * 8085 a little — and 1 5 into their former 
- Itate.- 
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Ou meat, corn, paper, cloaths, farditare: 
in ſhort every convenience of life is a prey to 
this deſtructive creature; nor does it confine 
itſelf to theſe; it will make equal havock 
among our poultry, rabbits, or. young game. 


ps 6c 2 


Tas fore teeth of the Rat are ſo ſtrong 
that they enable it to force its way through the 
hardeſt wood, or oldeſt mortar. , 


TE Rat. makes a lodge either for- its day 
reſidence, or a neft for its young, near a 
chimney; and improves the warmth of it, by 
forming there a magazine of wool, bits of 
cloth, hay, or ſtraw. 


Rars increaſe. very faſt: hs are {0 unna- 
tural as to devour one en 


Tu Weazel is the greateſt enemy which 
the rats have. 


Tun Norway Rat has alſo greatly leſſened 
their numbers; and in many places extirpated 
them. 
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II. 
Nonwav R A T. 


| Tun laige Rar, which is called Hs Nor- 
1 way Rat, has extirpated the common kind 
wherever it has taken its reſidence; but we 
find no benefit from the change. | 


= TEISs ſpecies burrows, like the water Rat, 

[i in the banks of rivers, ponds, and ditches; it 
takes the water very readily ; and ſwims, and 
dives with great celerity ; like the common 

(or black) Kat, it preys on rabbits, poultry, 
and all kinds of game; and likewiſe on grains 
and fruits. It increaſes very faſt, bringing 
from four to eighteen young at a time. 


Tusk Rats are bold, and their bite is 
ſevere: 


1 
Werra R A T. 


T HE Water Rat never b houſes; 
but is always found in the banks of rivers, 
ditches, and ponds; where it burrows. 


4 TE Water Rat feeds on ſmall fiſh, 4 the 
F fry of greater; on frogs, inſects, and fome- 
times on roots. 


4,” 
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IT ſwims and dives admirably well ; and 
continues long under water; yet it has not 
web; feet. 


. 
THE LonG-TAILED FIE LD M O USE. 


Tursk animals are found only in fields 
and gardens ; in ſome places they are called 


 Bean-mice, from the havock. they make 


among thoſe ſeeds when firſt ſown. 


Trey feed alſo on nuts, acorns, and corn; 
forming in their burrows vaſt magazines of 
winter proviſion. 


Tux hog often turns up the earth in ſearch 
of the concealed hoards of the Field Mouſe. 


FELD Mice generally make a neſt for their 
young very near the ſurface of the earth; and 
often in a thick tuft of graſs, | 


To | 
SHORT-TAILED FI ELD MOUS E. 


THIS animal makes its neſt in moiſt mea- 
dows ; it has a ſtrong affection for its young; 
one which was- ſeduced into a wire trap by 
placing her brood there was ſo intent on foſter- 
ng them, that ſhe appeared quite regardleſs 
of her captivity. 

THE 
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THE manners of this creature much reſem- 
ble, the laſt ſpecies; like it they reſide under 
ground; and liye on nuts, acorns, but parti- 
cularly on corn; it differs from the former in 
the places which it frequents ; ſeldom infeſting 
gardens, 17 BE 


IT has been obſerved in houſing a rick of 
corn, that the dogs devoured all the mice of 
this ſpecies that they could catch, and rejected 
the common, kind ; and that the cats, on the 
contrary, would touch none but the common 
Coumos MOUSE, 

Tus timid, cautious, active, little animal, 
is entirely domeſtic, being never found in 
—:: ß nd ett 


HEDGE HOG. 


Taz Hedge Hog is a nocturnal animal, 
keeping retired in the day; but is in motion 
the whole night, in ſearch of food. 


IT generally reſides in ſmall thickets, in hed- 
ges, or in ditches covered with buſhes ;. lying 
well wrapped up in moſs, graſs, or leaves. 
Its food is roots, fruits, worms and inſects. 


TE Hedge Hog is a mild, helpleſs, and 
patient animal; and would be liable to iiur 
from every enemy, had not Providence pune: 
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ed it with a ſtrong covering, and a power of 
rolling itſelf into a ball; by that means ſecur- 
ing the under parts, which are defenceleſs, 


WIEN rolled, it is a perfect ball covered 
with ſpines, like ſtrong thorns; ſo that no 
creature can touch it without wounding itſelf. 


OLE. 
Tk Mole has broad, ſtrong, and ſhort 


feet, which are inclined ſideways ; anſwerin 
the purpoſe as well as form of hands, wit 
theſe the mole ſcoops out the earth to form its 
habitation, or to purſue 1ts prey. 


THe Mole flings the looſe earth behind her; 
her hind parts are taper and ſmall ; enabling 
her to paſs with eaſe through the earth which 
her fore feet have flung behind. | 


THe ſmallneſs of the Mole's eyes 1s a pe- 
culiar happineſs to the animal; had they been 
larger, they would have been liable to injury, 
by the earth falling into them : to prevent this, 
the eyes are not only ſmall, but cloſely covered 
with fur; we are hkewiſe aſſured, that the 
animal has the power of withdrawing or exert- 
ing them, according to its occaſions. 


THe ſenſes of fmelling and hearing are 
very keen; the one to direct the animal to its 
food in its dark abode ; the other to give it 
notice of the moſt diſtant approach of danger. 


THE 
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THE noſe of the mole is long and flender ; 
well formed for thruſting into ſmall holes in 
ſearch of the worms and inects which inſhabit 
them. | 5 | 


Tu Mole makes its neſt of moſs, and 
that always under the largeſt hillock, a little 
below the ſurface of the ground. 


THE Mole is obſerved to be more active, 
and to caſt up moſt earth immediately before 
rain; and in the winter before a thaw; becauſe 
at thoſe times the worms and inſects begin to 
be in motion, and approach the ſurface: on 
the contrary, in very dry weather, this ani- 
mal ſeldom forms any hillocks, as it penetrates 
deep after its prey, which retires far into the 
ground. The mole {kins a worm before he 
eats it. | 


MoLEs injure us by looſening the roots of 
plants. 


Irx is ſuppoſed that the verdant circles ſeen 
in graſs grounds, called fairy rings, are owing 
to the operations of theſe animals, who ſome- 
times burrow in a circular form, which 
looſens the ſoil, and gives the rankneſs. 


SHREEW M OU 


THE teeth of the Shrew Mouſe point for- 
ward, ſo that the head of the little creature 
reſembles that of a bird. 


THE 


— 
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Tux Shrew Mouſe inhabits old walls, heaps 
of ſtones, or holes in the earth ; 1s frequently 


found near out-buildings, 8 — 


halls, &c. 


Ir lives on inſects, corn, or any filth; and 
has been obſerved rooting like a * in dung- 
hills and neceſſary houſes. 


Cars will kill, but * not eat _ 


THERE ſeems to be an annual 3 


among theſe animals in Auguſt ; numbers be- | 


7 


ing then found dead in the paths. 


T 5. 
 Hoving Fin-fte Fee. 
8 
Tus Seal has his fore fect ſcarcely. to be 


ſeen beyond the ſkin ; his toes are joined dy & - 


web. 


Tur Seal ſwims and dives . and is 
very bold in the ſea ; RES. careleſsly 
about boats. 


SEALS have their dens ir in hollow rock near 
the ſea. 


In 
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Id ſummer they will come out of the 
water, to baſk or ſleep in the ſun, on the top 
of large ſtones, or ſhivers of rocks; and that 
is the opportunity which our countrymen take 
of ſhooting them; if they eſcape they haſten 
towards the water, flinging ſtones and dirt 
behind them, as they ſcramble along; at the 
ſame time expreſſing their fears by piteofts 
moans ; but if they happen to be overtaken, 
they will defend themſelves with their teet and 
teeth. | 


THe fat of the Seal yields oil. The ſkins 
are made into waiſtcoats, ſhot pouches, &. 
and uſed for covering trunks. 


THe Seals rear their young at firſt in ca- 
verns ; and their growth is very quick; yet 
they are ſeen ſuckling them in the ſea, 


 SrALS feed on fiſh. 


Trey are ſometimes ſeen ſleeping on rocks, 
and if diſturbed by any thing, they tumble 
over the rocks into the ſea. 


i 


THey are very watchful, never ſleeping 
long without moving; ſeldom longer than a 
minute ; then raiſing their heads, and if they 
hear or ſee nothing more than ordinary, lying 
down again; and ſo on. This precaution 
ſeems to ſupply the want of outward ears, 
which ſerve, in other creatures, to catch 
ſounds. | | 
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FINGED 
8 A FT. 
J. 
SHORT-EARED B A T. 


WHAT 1s called the wing is the four inner 
toes of the fore-feet (which are long) joined 
by a membrane: which extends alſo to the 
hind legs, and from thence to the tail. The 
firſt toe is quite looſe, and ſerves as a heel, 
When the bat walks; or as a hook, when it 


o — O 
are diſengaged from this membrane. 


would adhere to any thing. The hind feet 


THis Eat is common. 


Ir makes its firſt appearance early in the 
ſummer, and begins its flights in the duſk of 
the evening. It principally frequents ſides 
of woods, glades, and thady walks; and 1s 
alio frequently obſerved to ſkim along the 
ſurface of pieces of water, in queſt of gnats 
and inſects; theſe are not its only food; for it 
will eat meat of any kind that it happens to 
find hanging up in a larder. 


TRE Bar ſuckles its young. 


TowaRD the latter end of ſummer the Bat 
retires into caves, ruined buildings, the roots 
of houſes, or hollow trees ; where it remains 


the 
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the whole winter in a ſtate of inaction, ſuſ- 
pended by the hind feet, cloſely wrapped up in 


the membrane of the fore feet. 


II. 
THE LoNG-EARED B AT. 


THrrs Bat is ſmaller; it has an inner ear 
which may ſerve to cloſe the larger one in the 


Mleeping ſtate of this animal. 


Tf 
F R 6 6 


F Ross can live in water, or by land; they 
lay their ſpawn in water, and it hatches to 
little nimble creatures called tad-poles ; which 
remain in the water till they become frogs. 


FRrocs are the beſt ſwimmers of all four 
footed animals ; and excellent jumpers. 


FRoGs, as well as other reptiles, feed but a 
ſmall part of the year. 


The food of the frog is flies, inſects and 
ſnails. | 


 DurinG winter, Frogs remain in a torpid 


ſtate, | 
E 2 TQ AF 
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Toaps are quite harmleſs; a gentleman 
kept one many years, and fed 1 it with inſects; ; 


it was ſo tame that it always came to the can- 


dle, and looked up, as if expecting to be ta- 
ken, and brought to the table to de fed. It 
was fond of fleſh maggots ; it would follow 
them, and when within a proper diſtance, 
would fix its eye and remain motionleſs for a 


ſhort time, as if preparing for the ſtroke, 


then inſtantaneouſly throw its tongue upon 


the inſect, which ſtuck to the tip by a gluti- 


nous matter, 


Toans are eaten by buzzards, owls, Nor- 
folk plovers, ducks, and inakes. 


GIBBOUS ES Is 


Is of a pale or yellowiſh green, marked 
with rows of black ſpots from the head to the 
rump. 


WATTER JACK. 


Tus ſpecies of Frog frequents dry and ſan- 
dy places. 


Ir never leaps, neither does it crawl with 
the flow pace of a toad; but its motion is 
more like running. 

Tux appear in the evenings. 


LIZARD. 
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One ſpecies is extremely nimble; in hot 
weather it baſks on the ſides of dry banks, or 


old trees; but on being obſerved immediately 


retreats to its hole. 


J am aſſured that this little creature is ſo 


brittle, that if a perfon try to catch it, on the 


leaſt touch the tail breaks.* 


Tre food of this ſpecies, as of all other 
Englih lizards, is inſects. Lizards are eaten 
by birds of prey. All our lizar dsare perfect- 
ly harmleſs. 


Tur WARTT  L E-ZA RE 


Is ſo called from being covered with pim- 
ples, Many Lizards are inhabitants of the 
water in their larva ſtate, and then have fins. 


8 E R F EK 
L- 
V Ir E 
VIPERS 4 found in many parts of this 


iftand ; but the dry, ſtony, and in particular, 
the chalky countries abound with them. 


* 


. This I cannot forbear mentioning as a curious 
circumſtance, communicated to me by a gentleman of 
knowledge and veracity ; but I hope my readers will 
not be induced by curioſity to make the experiment. 


3. VIPERS 
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VI ERS do not increaſe much. 


Wk may be thankful for the bleſſing we 
enjoy; the Viper is the only venomous ani- 
mal we have. | 


W are aſſured, that the Viper receives 
her young into her mouth, when they are 
terrified ; and they run down her throat. 


Fzccs, toads, lizards, mice, and moles 
are the food of vipers; and ſometimes young 
birds. „ | 


II. 
N A N K. 


TRE Snake 1s the largeſt Engliſb ſerpent; 


being ſometimes four feet in length. 


Tre Snake 1s perfectly inoffenſive; fre- 
quents and lodges itſelf among buſhes, in 
moiſt places, and will readily take the water, 


ſwimming very well. 


Ix preys on frogs, infects, worms, and 
mice; and conſidering the ſmallneſs of the 
neck, it is amazing how large an ammal it 
will ſwallow. 


TRE Snake lays eggs, and that in dung- 
hills, and in hot-beds, the heat of which, 
with that of the ſun, hatches them, 


DvurinG 


va 
* 
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DvurinG winter it lies torpid in banks of 
hedges, and under old trees. 


III. 
B EIN DD WORM 


Tux eyes of this creature are very ſmall; 

hence its name. Its motion 1s flow ; whenee 
it is hkewiſe called flow-worm. The flow- 
worm is eleven inches in length, it has a 


forky tongue ; and a great number of ſmall 
teeth. | 


Like others of this genus, it lies torpid in 
winter; they are ſometimes found in vaſt 
numbers twifted together. 


LikE the black ſnake it is quite innocent. 


THe Viper has two fangs for piercing and 
conveying poiſon into the wound; and a bag 
for containing the poiſon ; thoſe fangs are 
placed in moveable bones, which ſlide back- 
ward and forward; the animal having the 
power to raile or let down tho!e tangs ; which 
have an opening like the lit of a a pen, tire gh 
which the venom paſſes from the - bladders 
where they grow. 


TE Snake and blind worm have no ſuch 
apparatus; but are perfectly inoffenſive. 


INSECTS 
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Ixncors are curious little creatures ; we 
meet with them every where ; they rs 
our walks abroad; and i us in our 
houſes. 


VER few inſects can hurt us; and none 
ever do unprovoked. Some few have ſtings; 
very few iuch as will penetrate our ſkins ; and 
thoſe which have, are not at all diſpoſed to 
exert them unleſs we hurt them. 


7 H 5 USE. 


InszcTs ſupply food to many birds. They 
deſtroy plants which would abound too much; 
their larvz are the food of many fith ; caters 
pillars, &c. are the food of moſt neſtlings. 5 


BirDs are uſeful to us in various ways 
(and who does not cry out, they delight our 
eyes, and cheer us with their 10¹ 287) there- 
fore inſects, which fupply ſo many birds with 
food, muſt be allowed to be uſeſul. 


ANTS (1n every ſtate) are the food of man 
creatures; and Providence hath ordained that 
ants {houid be a moſt numerous tribe of 


inſects. 


TEE larve of gnats and various other 
inſects ſupply abundance of food for fiſh, and 
water 
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water fowl. But inſects are of more imme- 
diate and perceptible uſe. Bees collect honey 
and wax. The filk-worm ſpins ſilk. Co- 
chineal is an inſect. Kermes is an inſect. 
Galls are the neſts of inſects. Hog-lice are 
ufed as medicine. Bliſter-plaiſters are made 
with an infect called the Spaniſh-fly.F The 
larvæ of gnats purify ſtinking water. The 
larvæ of flies remove ſtinking fleſh. The 
larvæ of many beetles conſume the groſs 
parts of dung; and ſo reduce it to a ſtate in 
which it 1s diſperſed, and improves the lands. 


HURTFUL INSECTS. 


THERE are many inſects which do us «anal 
injury, if they be very numerous; for then 
they conſume the fruits of the earth; deſtroy 
our furniture and cloaths, &c. &c. But it is 
more agreeable to conſider them as a beautiful 
and curious part of the creation; furniſhing 
an inexhauſtible ſource of rational entertain 
ment; and proclaiming the wiſdom of the 
Creator, as clearly as his larger works. 


Tux holes in old chairs, tables, &c. are 
made by an inſect. So are the winding fur- 
rows under the bark of trees which are felled. 


* This inſect is now and then ſeen in u England; 
and is met with on the ſyringa, Perſian lilac, or alli 
tree, 


RoLLED 
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RoLLED leaves are ſometimes the work of 
the caterpillars, which form for themſelves 
a retreat ; ſometimes from the leaf lice ; which 
thruſt in their beak and extract the juice, 


 HoLLow fwellings in leaves ariſe ſometimes 
from the kermes laying their eggs under the 
ſurface ; ſometimes from leat-lice. 


Tux young ſhoots of box are often formed 
into cups; thoſe are neſts of the box kermes. 


PARTICLES of black duft, like gunpowder, 
found under trees, (and particularly elms) are 
ſmall inſects. | 


YELLOow edges of the elm, the dead part 


appearing like a bladder, are the neſt of a ſet 


of inſects ; theſe are of the fame family as 
the weevil, which does ſo much harm to 
corn; others ſpoil the ſeed-beans, ſeed-peaſe, 


&c. | 
Oar apple is the neſt of a gall inſect; 


of the ſame nature as thoſe galls of which 
we make ink. 


SPoTs upon leaves, which appear like har- 
lequin comfits, are neſts of infects. 


ALMOST all trees are ſubject to ſcbellings in 
their leaves; theſe ariſe from inſects which 


depoſit their eggs there; and when examined 


are found to contain larvæ. 


CoCHINEAL 
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CocniNnEAL is foreign; it is an inſect, 
which becomes itſelf a neſt for the young; 
we have jome of the kind. 


Tnar crimſon ſpungy excreſence ſo often 
found on the brier, 18 the neſt of an inſect. 


Tar Oak nouriſhes fifty inlects and is 
the neſt of ſeveral. 


Taz ſmall huſk at the back of oak leaves, 
which looks like a ſplit pea, is the neſt of an 


inſect. 


Vo often find a nut with a hole through 


the ſhell; and little in it but aun an egg 


was laid in that when it was tender; the mag- 
got conſumed the meat; underwent its change, 
and eſcape; ſometimes you meet wich che 


white maggot. 


Most inſe&s change; that is, the egg does 
not produce a creature like the mother who 
laid it; but a little Lving thing which changes 


to {ſuch a creature. 
AN inſect lays an egg. 
| 7 
FRoM that egg is produced the larva, or a 


caterpillar ;F which is moiſt, ſofter and lar- 


* Some caterpillars are ſmooth and others hairy; 
ſome of the latter when handled, cauſe an ixritation 
of the ſkin worſe than the ſtinging nettle. 
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ger than the egg; 18 without wings, and 
always voracious when 1t meets with the food 
which is ſuited tO it. 


Many larvz have a great number of feet ; 
others have none. 


LARVA means a vizard, or maſk; it like- 
wiſe means one diſgniſed: the future infect 
being in that ſtate under diiguiſe. 


II. 


Tur pupa, or chryſalis, is drier and harder 
than the larva; confined in a narrower com- 
pais, and in ſome inſects is naked; in others 
covered with a web: it often has no mouth. 


PPA means, perhaps, babe; may it not 
be ſo called from the reſemblance to an infant 


in ſwathing bands? 


III. 


In the third ſtate the inſect is perfect; 
is active; lays its eggs; and in many ho 
provides for its future progeny. 


InsEcTs have antenn=z in their perfect ſtate. 
Moſt infects have two antennæ, which are 
compoſed of articulat ons or joints. In the 
lobſter they may be diſtinguiſhed with eaſe; 
they are vulgarly called horns; and by ſome 


feelers ; but the real feriers ( palþi ) are fixed to 
the 
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to the mouth; generally four or ſix in num- 
ber; and ſerve inſtead of hands; the infect 
making uſe of them to approach the food to 
the mouth, and ſuſtain it while eating. 


Or the uſual changes which inſects under- 


go, the fleſh fly i is a familiar inſtance : this fly 


lays its eggs in freſh flain meat; the maggot, 
which is produced, is its /arva, which feeds 
on the fleſh, this is the firſt ſtate of that 
inſect; I have not ſeen it in the ſecond; for 
(like mioſt inſects) they conceal themſelves 
before they become chry/alids ; in the third 
ſtate the creature is a en inſect like the 


parent fly. 


TRE Butterfly is likewiſe pretty well 
known.“ The parent lays her eggs on ſuch 
plants as ſupply proper food for the iarve ; the 
Butterfly's egg hatches to a caterpillar ; when 
the caterpillar i is full grown, it ſpins a cover- 
ing, or wraps itſelf, &c. and becomes what 
we call the chryſalis : ; hes awhile, and comes 
forth an inſect like its parent. 


EN CT 86 
1. SOME have horny caſes to their wings. 
2. SoME have caſes like vellum. 


* Mrs. Barbauld has impreſſed the metamorphoſis of 
the lepidopterous inſects on the minds of little people 
by her ſprightly tale. 
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3. SoME have four tiled wings.* 


4. SoME have four net-work wings and no 


ſtings. 


5. SOME have four-net wings and ſtings. 
6. SoME have two wings and two poiſers. 
7. SOME have no wings. 


THESE are called ſeven orders of inſects :; 
naturaliſts having arranged them in ſets, or 


families, for the convenience of diſtinguiſhing: 


them with more caſe than they could other- 
wile do. 


I. BEETLES hve horny caſes, to defend 


their tender win gs. 


2. GRASSHOPPERS and Crickets are of the 
ſecond kind, which have caſes like vellum. 


* BurTERFPLIEs have tiled wings. 


DRAcox Flies have long bodies, four 
Wag net-work wings, and no ſtings. 


5. Bets, Waſps, and Hornets have ſtings, 
and four net-work wings. 


6. FLIEs have only two wings, and two 
poiſers. 


* They are covered with ſcales ſo minute as to 
reſemble powder or down. | 


7. OFIDERS, 
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7. SPIDERS, Fleas, Hog-lice, and Forty- 


feet, are among the inſects generally known, 
which have no wings, | 


THz moſt common inſects are here choſen 
as examples of the orders, to give our little 
pupil a clear idea of the diſtinctions; a few 
particulars ſhall now be added for his enter- 
tainment, | 


L 
H ON TMG ( 


THz Dung beetle forms round balls of ex- 


crement, in which it lays its eggs. 


. Cock CHAFER is the brown beetle which 
devours the leaves; it lays its eggs in the 
pour; and they produce the grubs which 
evour the roots of graſs. In its winged ſtate 
it is very troubleſome about Midſummer to 
thoſe who walk in an evening. | 


STAG -BEETLE has fine branching horns; 
he feeds on the liquor that ouzes from oaks, 
which he ſucks: with his jaws he ſtrips the 
bark from trees, and fixes himſelf to them, 
whilſt he ſucks the liquor with his trunk: 
they are common in Kent and Suſſex. 


Tre Glow-worm is the female of one of 
the inſects of the firſt order; called fire-fly. 
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Tur Skipper, a little creature, which, 


when lying upon its back, {prings up and | 


turns itſelf. 


THE Ground-beetle lives in the ground, 
or decayed wood, and feeds chiefly on weak 


inſects. 


Tur Darkling is commonly met with in 
felds and gardens, amongſt rubbiſh it has an 
oftenſive ſmell, and is therefore called the 
Stinking- beetle: one of the kind is called 
the flow-legged Beetle: ſome of theſe eat 


bread, meat, &c. 


THE Rove- beetles e inhabit the dung 


of cows. 


Tre Earwig creeps into flowers (and I am 
told eats the bottom of the flower leaves 
of pinks) and ipoits them; and can enter the 
ear ſo far as to injure a perſon, by giving 
intolerable tickling, uneaſineſs and pain; but 


the inſtances are rare. 


II. 
CCC 
Cock-ROAcHESs are common in baker's 


ſhops, and in cellars; they feed upon all kinds 
of food; are fond of bread, &c. 


CRICKET. 
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RI 


HovusE-CRICKETS live near ovens and kit- 
chen chimnies; they eat bread, meal, &c. 


MoLE-cRICKET has fore feet like thoſe of 
a mole, and uſes them as the mole does: it 


lives under ground, and does much harm to 


hot-beds, by gnawing the roots of plants. 


FIELD-CRICKET, or Graſs-hopper, is vo- 
racious, and feeds upon herbs; it has ſeveral 
ſtomachs; and ſome think it chews the cud : 
they are of various ſizes; they leap well; 


walk heavily ; but fly tolerably well. 


FROG-HOPPER, or Flea-locuſt : of one kind 
the larve diſcharge a kind of froth, under 
which they conceal themſelves from ſuch 
inſets as prey upon them: of another the 
larvz paſs a whole year under the ground; 
thoſe of the laſt kind make a noiſe like cric- 
kets. | | 


Tu Bed-bug is of this ſecond family; 


but has no wings. 


LEAP-LIcE live on various plants: fome 
of the complete inſects have four erect wings; 
ſome are without: they pierce the leaves to 
ſuck their juice; this occaſions them to warp, 


&c. | i 
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AxTs, and the Plant-louſe-lion both eat 


them: Leat-hce increaſe very taſt, and in- 
jure fruit trees very much. 


Tre Kermes becomes the neſt of her 

oung. Kermes lay their eggs under the 
{urface of leaves, and occaſion galls : that of 
the box has a different effect; the leaves bend 
into the form of a cup, in which the larve 
find ſhelter. | 


CocnINEAL Inſect. The mother dies, af- 
ter laying her eggs (and becomes the neſt of 
the young infects) loſing the form and appea- 
rance of an inſect, and reſembling a gall. 


TE males have two erect wings : the 
{cmales none. 


& © © 
EE CEO: Xx © $5 


Tre changes are—egg, caterpillar, pupa, 
winged infect. 


Tre caterpillar eats greedily, changes its 
ein often; and waits its great change under a 
covering af its own weaving. 


Tris third order is divided into butterflies, 
ſphinges, and moths. Butterfly flies by day. 
Sphinx flies morning and evening. Moth 
flies by night. 


Or 
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Or Butterflies the pupz are naked, ſhroud- 
ed, and ſuſpended in the open air. 


Or Sphinges the chryſalids are incloſed in a 
kind of covering or web; generally of coarſe 
materials; moſt of them undergo their change 
in the earth. 


THe Sphinx is called Hawk-moth. 


Or Moths there are great numbers, and 
great variety: all ſpin a cod in which they are 


changed. The Silk-worm is a Moth; a 


native of China; others make cods nearly 
reſembling thoſe of the Silk-worm, but of 


coarſer materials: ſome join to their thread 


pieces of wood, dry leaves, &c. Some ſpin 
under ground; joining, by means of their 
thread, particles of earth. 


Or the Butterfly the wings are erect when 
fitting. 


Or the Sphinx the wings are drooping 
when at reſt. | | 


Or the Moth they are in general drooping 
when at reſt. 


THe Caterpillars. of ſome Butterflies have 


two horns in their necks, which they can 
ſhoot out, or draw in. 


Or 
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Or Sphinges, the Caterpillars are moſily 
ſmooth, or without hair; and they have a 
horn near the tail end. | 


Or Moths the Caterpillars vary very much. 


Or one ſet the Caterpillars roll up and 
faſten leaves together, living and feeding with- 
in. 


Or another the Caterpillars keep always 
under a covering, where they live and feed 
in fecurity; ſome roll up leaves; others 
lodge themſelves under the outer ſkin of lea- 
ves, feeding on the inner: others in woollen. 
cloths, ſkins of beaſts and birds, &c. and 
ſome few live in ſociety under a web formed 
by their joint induſtry. 


Or Moths the pupz are either ſimple, or 
have a kind of hook at their extremity ; they 
are all incloſed in a web or covering. Of 
thoſe which pals that ſtate under the ground, 
the webs conſiſt of coarſe materials. Thoſe 
which are axed to the under ſides of branches 
of trees, walls, &c. have generally more ſilk. 


Or Butterflies the chryſalis are angulous. 
Of Moths generally oblong ovals. Some 
Moths do not eat in the mota ſtate; the ſilk 


worm does not. 


I Have obſerved ſome Butterflies to paſs the 
winter in the winged ſtate ; forpid, if ſuffered 
to remain fixed in a retired ſpot, but if 

| brought 
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brought into a room reviving when the ſun 
ſhone; ſinking again into a torpid ſtate, when 
the room became cool. | 


ALL theſe inſects lay their eggs upon ſuch 
plants as the Caterpillars (which ſpring from 
them) ſhould feed upon. Caterpillars eat a 
great deal, grow very faſt, and change their 
Kin ſeveral times; when they are full grown 
they change to the chryſalis ; which is at once 
the tomb of the Caterpillar, and the cradle of 
the Butterfly. | | 


Tuxv are various in their manner of wait- 
ing the great and laſt change.” Some ſpin a 
covering; ſome ſuſpend themſelves by the tail; 
ſome mix ſand with their gluey ſubſtance, and 
incruſt themſelves; ſome (that lie but a few 
days) diffuſe their glue on a tender leaf, 
which cloſes and withers, and enwraps them 
as a mantle; ſome build in wood; ſuch as 
feed on willow leaves, break the tender twigs, 
and pound them, and with their glutinous {lk 
make a paſte and wrap themſelves ; ſome paſs 

that ſtate under ground. They differ much in 
their time of lying. ä 


SOME continue ten days; ſome 2 
days; ſome ſeveral months: moſt of thoſe 
which are in cones but a few days. 


ONE 
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ON is a Caterpillar all the winter; ſome 
paſs the winter, a number together,* wrapped 
in a web of their own ſpinning, lying in a 
torpid ſtate ; but in general they paſs that 
gloomy ſeaſon in the egg, or as chryſalids, 
coming forth in ſpring or ſummer as inhabi- 
tants of the air, to feed on the dews of Hea- 
ven, and the honeyed juices which are diſtilled 
from every flower. 


See Hymns in Proſe, Page 91. 
IV. 
NET-IWORK WINGS, and no STING. 


Dracon FLIEs are voracious inſects ; one 
ſet of them live chiefly upon Moths ; and the 
other upon Flies: they lay their eggs in 
ſtanding waters; both larvæ and chrytalis 
devour inſects voraciouſly ; the chryſalis of 
the largeſt wears a maſk upon its neck, which 
it can move, and which ſerves to hold its prey 


vhilſt the inſect deyours it. 


* We are told, that theſe large bags, which are 
ſometimes ſeen in hedges during winter, are the joint 


work of the Caterpillars which they contain; and that 


the Caterpillars are the larve of the brown- tail Moth, 
which made ſuch depredation, and occaſioned ſo much 
conſternation in the neighbourhood of London a few 
years unce. 25 


MAY 
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HAY FLEE 


May Fhes are called ephemeræ, or day 
flies, from their ſhort continuance in the 
winged ſtate; but the lives of many do not 
even extend to a day ; fome continuing but an 
hour; ſome even leſs: they lay their eggs in 


rivers, and the larve {coop themſelves out 


dwellings in the banks: they paſs three years 
in that ſtate ; the perfect inlect is food for 
Swallows od other birds ; thoſe which have 
laid their eggs die, and dropping into the 
water, ſupply food for the fiſh. In a province 
of Germany they are ſo very numerous, that 
the peaſants manure their land with them. 


SPRING PL WM 


Or which the ſmaller kind much reſemble 
ſome of the Moths, lay their eggs in running 
waters; the larvæ hve in the winter in tubes of 
{ilk, covered with ſmall pieces of wood. ſand, 


&c. and are called Dy fiſhermen ced-bait. 


The flying infect ſettles in the ſides of Walls, 

branche: of trees, &c. in the ſhade ; ſeldom 

flying in the day ; ſwallows feed upon them. 
V. 


NET-IWORK WINGS and a STING. 


In the greater number of theſe inſects the 
{ting only lery es for depoſiting the eggs. 
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E TL Y 


THERE are ſeveral which have their neſts 


on the oak. What we call the oak-apple is 


one ; and of the ſame kind with thoſe which 
are uſed in making ink. 


ICHNEUMON FLY. 


THE body and tail ſeem to be ſeparate, 
only connected by a thread; their antennæ are 
in almoſt conſtant motion; they deſtroy Ca- 


terpillars, Plant-lice, and other inſects in 


abundance. Some lay their eggs upon Cater- 
pillars; ſome in the eggs of Caterpillars ; 

others in Plant-lice ; one lays in the gall of 
the oak; the larva devours that of the gall- 
inſect, and comes forth to puzzle and ſurpriſe 
the inexperienced naturaliſt, | 


W:A-D0- Þ- 


SoME Waſps live in ſociety, ſome not. The 
common Waſps make combs in the ground: 
one large Waſp, which has lived out the 
winter, Þuilds a few cells and lays ſome eggs: 
the Waſps which are produced from them go 
to work: they ſaw wood from poſts and 


window frames; hew it into ſmall pieces, and 


cement it with glue from their bodies. bro 

cells are for the reception of the young ; 1 

each the queen lays an egg, which * 
into 
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into a worm; the worms are fed with great 
care by the firſt hatched Waſps; each ſpins 
itſelf a covering, and lies about à fortnight; 
then changes to a Waſp. 


Wass eat fruit and meat; ſteal honey, 
and kill Bees; but, in return, they hunt the 
blue-bottle Flies, which fpoil meat, by lay- 
ing their eggs in it. | | 


LATE in the year the Waſps fight and 


deſtroy each other, ſo that few are left. 


TRE ſmall Waſp (which is blacker than the 
common one) 1s called the ſolitary Waſp. 
The mother lays one egg, depolits ſeveral 
worms to ſerve for food to her young, and 
dies. | 


TE ſmalleſt Waſp is the aenal one; this 
makes a neſt of wood in the form of a 
large opening roſe; it is fixed on the branch 


of a tree. 


HONEY 1 


TE queen is a large Bee, who is the 
mother of the reſt. 


TRE working Bees roll themſelves in flow- 
ers; the duſt ſticks to their hairy bodies ; they 
then bruſh themſelves with their legs, and 

G lodge 
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Todge this powder upon their thighs ; when 
they are loaded, they return home: other 
Bees meet them, ſwallow theſe pellets, and- 
after a while, bring them up again turned 
into wax. The honey they collect and carry 
home in one of their ſtomachs; it is taken 
from the honey-cup of flowers by a ſort of 
trunk. The queen lays all the eggs; they go 


through the tame changes as the waſp : the 
Bees teed the maggot With a mixture of 
honey and wax (from their ſtomachs) which 
is called bee-bread, When the hive 1s too 
full, a young queen and a number of Bees 


remove: 5 15 called ſwarming. 
EAF CUTTING BE E. 


Tuns cut pieces of leaves and line their 
neſts with them ; laying up food tor the future 
oung ones: it is very common to fee the 


roſe-tree leaf cut by them. 


THE Upholſterer-bee uſes the leaf of the 
corn-red poppy, and poppy. The Maſon- 
bees ule a fort of . mortar made of earth, 
and place their cradle againſt a wall in the 
fun. The Wood-bee icoops rotten wood, 
and there makes a neſt. The Humming-bee 
is otherwile called Moſs-bee, thoſe Bees mak- 
ing their neſt of moſs, many creatures rob 


them of their honey. 


AN TS. 
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AN 1 


Taz working Ants have nd wings; a few 
of the working Ants live through the winter; 
but they paſs that ſeaſon in a torpid ſtate. 
The working Ants take great care of the 
eggs (which are laid by the winged ones) and 
of the larvæ and chryſalids: the chryſalids are 
—_ and look like grains of corn: the Ant 

be ſeen through them. The common 
pong call them ants eggs; but they are larger 
than the Ant itſelf: many birds are very 
fond of them. Ants eat fleſh; they will de- 
vour a mouſe in a few hours; they carry 
corn, fruit, and dead inſects to their neſt ; 


but they are for immediate uſe; and parti- 


cularly to feed the larva with; in our country 
Ants do not lay up proviſion. for winter. 
Ants are very fond of the honey-like liquor 
emitted by leaf-lice; and, I beheve, carry 
home the leaf. lice themſelves : Ants eat Ca- 
terpillars. The Ant- eater* deyours the Ants; 
which it takes in a pit-fall formed in the ſand. 
Ants fall a prey to birds likewiſe. N 


* Myrmeleon Formicarum of Lin. No. 3. 

Le Lion des Fourmis, or Fourmi-lion of Barbut. 
Order iv. genus 5. The larva of the Formicales. is 
very fond of Ants, which it hunts after; ſo that it has 
been thought this inſect could not be pointed out better 
than by calling it the Lion of the Ants, or Ant 
eater,” —Barbut. 
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b VI. : 
TWO WINGS and POISERS. 
AD FLY. 


THEsE lay their eggs about cattle ; ſome 
under the ſkin of cows or oxen; which they 
pierce for that purpoſe ; others enter the inteſ- 
tines of horſes to lay their eggs: and others the 
noſtrils of ſheep; in theſe habitations the 
larvæ remain till full grown; when they let 
themſelves fall to the earth, and generally paſs 
the chryſalid ſtate under the firſt ſtone they 
meet with. Thoſe larva which are hatched 
in the ſkins of beaſts, feed on the matter of 
the wound. One fort of Gad-fly lays its eggs 
in the throat of the ſtag, creeping in at the 
noſe. 5 


RWE F LI ES. 


THrsz reſemble gnats; but they do not 
bite as gnats do; they have not the trunk 
with which gnats are ſo apt to teaze us. 


F 17 


THERE are great variety of Flies. The 
larvæ of ſome devour the leaf-lice ; others 
live in and conſume all kinds of putrid fleſh ; 
others are found in new cheeſe; others in the 
excrement of different animals; many live 

in 
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in water, and prefer the moſt ſtinking and 
muddy. 


BURREL ox WHAME FLY. 


THEsE nouriſh themſelves with the blood 
of horſes and cattle, which feed in meadows ; 
their bite is ſo painful, that the poor animals 
run about as if they were mad. 


GG 


Tux Gnat lays its eggs in ſtanding water; 
every body may have an opportunity of ob- 
ſerving its changes, which are very curious. 
In the ſummer, if water be expoſed a few 
days in a tub, and ſome taken into a glaſs, the 
larva may be ſeen with the naked eye; they 
continually rite to the ſurface of the water to 
Þreathe ; as ſoon as they become chryſalids, 
they keep at the ſurface of the water to draw 
breach; they do not then eat any thing; but if 
the water be moved, they unroll themſelves 
and plunge to the bottom ; alter three or four 
days they become Gnats. The covering 
which they burſt Ve cn a 1 of ſhip, on 
which the inſect floats till it can riſe into the 
air; when the Gnat ſpreads his wings for that 
purpoſe, a breath of wind would overfet him, 
and he would periſh : he can no longer live in 
water; but is fitted to be an inhabitant of air. 
The glaſs muſt be open at the top; if they 
83 be 
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be in a phial, it is difficult for them to eſcape, 
and many will be drowned. Every body | 
knows that Gnats live by ſucking blood. 


Rr r © 


SEVERAL kinds are very common about 
March and April; they are generally found 
upon flowers, in woods and marſhy grounds; 
one kind ſometimes hovers about the flowers 
in gardens, and ſips the honey-dew without 
ſettling, keeping a continual flutter. Some 
authors call it the Flower-breeze. 


R . 


Orr called Horſe- leech, is fo hard that it is 
very difficult to cruſh it; and ſacks ſo cloſe to 
the horſes or cows with its claws, that the f 

poor animals cannot rub or bite it off without 
wounding themſelves. 


* nut r 


VII. 
WITHOUT WINGS. 
BOOK-W OR-M. 
A 1 little creature, which appears 
ſilvery and ſcaly; has fix feet; three briſtles 


as a tail, and two long and two ſhort horns ; 


has no Engliſb name (though called by the 


Common. 
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common people Book-worm) but is very 


commonly met with; they are ſuppoſed to 


live upon W ood-hce, or by {ſucking the moiſ- 
ture of the wood under which they live: they 


are found in gardens, under boxes, and in the 


crevices of window ſaſhes. 
JI. [( SE 


A cURIous naturaliſt nurſed a Louſe in the 
ſtocking which he wore ; and found, by com- 
putation, that in eight weeks a Louſe might 


ſee fave thouſand of its deſcendants. 


THEY are hatched from an egg perfect 
inſects, and only increaſe in ſize. 


ALL the reſt of this ſeventh ſet are likewiſe 
produced in their perfect ſtate, except the flea, 


F E N 1 


FLEAS lay eggs at the bottom of the hairs 
of animals, and on blankets; in four or five 
days, the egg being hatched, produces a little 
nimble larva, that feeds on greaſy down. 
When touched, it rolls itſelf vp into a ball. 
After it has crept for ſome time, with great 
ſwiftneſs, it ſpins a ſmall downy covering, 
which it is careful to keep in concealment. 
A fortnight after it iſſues from its tomb, under 


the form of a Flea. The larvæ may be nou- 
| | riſhed 


[ 
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riſhed in a box, and fed with flies, of which 
they are very fond. A Flea leaps to a height 
equal to two hundred times that of 1ts OWN 
body. 


T 1T 


_ THERE are variety of Ticks, ſome living 
in woods; one under water; one under ſtones ; 
but the greater part live upon other creatures; 
dogs, birds, flies, and infects of the firſt 
kind. : | 


A FILTHY diſcaſe, called the itch, is ſup- 
poſed to be nothing elſe but ſmall ticks which 
work themſelves under the ſkin. 


Sx XxX . § M -A-N. 
Or, Long-legged Spider. 


MosrT of theſe ſhun the light; many de- 
your ticks, . wood-lice, ſpiders, &c. The 
abundance of webs which are ſeen in autumn 
in the fields, are ſuppoſed to be the work of 
this Spider; or of a ſort of tick called autum- 


nal weaver. 


pI DR 


THERE 1s preat variety of Spiders: all 
have eight eyes. At the end of the Spider's 


tect 9 ſponges full of clammy liquor, by 


Which 
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which it is enabled (like flies) to climb up 
glaſs, &c. The Spider has fix openings, 
from which proceed her threads, each thread 
conſiſts of a thouſand; ſo that the thread 
which we eſteem ſo fine, is really fix thouſand 
threads. Garden Spiders wrap their eggs in a 
ball of filk which they bear about with them: 
ſome kinds fix the bag in which the eggs are 
contained in a corner, A pair of ſtockings and 
a pair of gloves have been made of Spider's 
bags. Birds are very fond of Spiders, and of 
young ones particularly ; often robbing the 
mothers of their bag. One kind of Spider 
flies in the air, as with a balloon, which 
occaſions the looſe threads that abound in the 
lanes in autumn. 


SPIDERS prey upon all weaker inſects; 
even thoſe of their own ſpecies. 


CR 4 B. 


THERE are ſeveral kinds of Crabs and 
Lobſters beſides thoſe which are brought to 
table. | 


SoME ſmall Crabs, whoſe ſhells are tender, 
are directed by inſtinct to ſhelter in Muſcles, 
others in Oyſters, and the like ſhells. The 
Pea Crab inhabits the Muſcle: the ſurfeit 
which ſometimes proceed from eating thoſe 
| fiſh, is by fiſhermen imputed to the Crab, 

| which 
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which they 272720 is poiſonous ; but natura- 


lifts deny it: Lobſters change their ſhell every 


year, and grow only whilſt their ſhell is ſoft ; 
they ſeek ſome lonely place for fear of be- 
ing devoured by ſuch of their brethren as are not 
in the ſame weak ſituation, Lobſters and Crabs 
renew their claws if they be torn off b 

accident ; they are very voracious, and feed 


on ſea-weeds, garbage, and on all ſorts of 


dead bodies. 
TRE HERMIT CRAB. 


Tris has a naked tail, with a hook at the 
end of it, by which it ſecures itſelf! in its 
lodging, which is an empty thell, (often of 
the whelk.) It is ſometimes called the Soldier- 
crab. 


el 


W have two diſtinct ſorts: one of a 
greyiſh lead colour ; the other almoſt black, 
which rolls up when touched: they are both 
found under ſtones, rotten wood, and dung- 


hills, 
SCOLOPENDRA. 


A common inſect under ſtones, or blocks, 
&c. in gardens: it has a flat body and a great 
many feet: hence called by the common _ 

| ole 
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ple forty feet; * it is very nitabie; there is one 
of the kind hich lives in ſea-water, and 
builds a little cell. 


1 U-& 


Trtrs is called the Gally-worm ; one which 
is often met with under ſtones, has one hun- 
dred feet on each ſide; they are very ort, 
and cloſe ſet. There 1 is a larger found in the 
ſame places, which has one hundred and 


twenty on each ſide: this rolls itſelf when 
touched. 


THE-END: 


* It is called Centipede from its numerous feet, 
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ANIMALS. 
HO OF E D. 
WHOLE HOOFED 

Page 


Horſe «© « 20 
Aſs a 4 we 21 
CLOVEN HOOF ED 


Ox = = 23 
Sheep - - 24 
Goat . 
8 1 


Hog 2 a ib. 
Gat 1 3 


en © 31 
Wolf 3 
Badger = — 1. 
Otter - - 34 
Weazel * m0 


Polecat - LE 


Ferret - — ib. 
Martin 3 36 
Yellow breaſted Martin ib. 


Stoat - - 

Hare — — 38 
Rabbit VV 39 
Squirrel 
Dormouſe 


Common Rat — 42 
Norway Rat 43 
Water Rt - bs 


Field Mouſe - 44 
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Common Muſe - 54 
Hedge Hog -< ib 
Mole 5 — 46 
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Glow Worm 


Skipper — - Og 


Ground Beetle ih. 


Dung Beetle 63 


Stag Beetle — ib. 


Cock-Chafer ib. 


Shrew Mouſe - - 47 Darkling - - ub. 
|; | [Rove Beetle ng: 
PINNATED. Carwig = ib. 
Seal — 1 II 
ING ED. JCockroach - © - ib. 
| ED Houſe Cricket .- 65 
Bat - F$SOIMole: Cricket ib. 
Cn Graſs- Hopper ib. 
—— Frog-Hopper— ib. 
d. 
LES. Leif Leunſe ib. 
| Kermes - = 66 
Frog Sichel! bb. 
Gibbous Frog 52 LE 
Toad 1 1b III. 
Natter Jack - ib. : | 
Scaly Lizard =- $5 3fButterly - + 67 
Water Lizard = ib. Zphinge 185 ib. 
W ti. 
Snake A | 
Blind Worm 35 8 
= Dragon Fly 70 
| | May Fly I * 
INSECT S. spring Fly - ib. 
| * 


Gall Fly - 8 72 


ib. 
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| Ichneumon Fly 72] 
Wald - --. -  - uy. vir 
Solitary Waſp - 73 l 
Aerial Waſp - < ib. 
Honey Bee = ib. Book Worm 
Leaf- Cutting __ — 74 Louſe - 
| Ant — 75 Flea — 2 
+ 3 
VI. Harveſt Man 
| : Spider 
Gad Fly 3 = 
Crane Fly - « Pea Crab” 
Fly 8 f ib. Hermit Crab 
Burrel „ Lobſter 8 
SGnat — ib. Hog Louſe 
Buzz Fl 78 Scolopendra 
Horſe F777 =« Jula 
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